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TRAVEL 


The First Part of the Story of Transportation 


As the world goes round and round the sun, our little clocks make “time.” As 
that time marks its hours, great trains and great ships move across the face of the 
world, so steadily and swiftly that we expect them “on the minute.” Messages fly, 
faster than these carriers; even pictures fly through the air as fast as the spoken 
word; and at the same hour when people are listening to a President’s speech in 
Washington, a miner in his cabin in Alaska may be listening to it. 


“Time” is one thing to the aviator, racing with the Western mails at two hun- 
dred miles an hour; and another to the explorer cutting step by step up the icy 
peak of Mt. Everest. Time is ruled by things, as well as by the sun. We made up 
this thing called time, centuries ago, and then we invented one way after another 
with which to “beat time.” 


All these things which help us to be swift—animals, wheels, machines, wings, 
—have thrilling stories, which take us all over the world of to-day and of long ago. 
We use them to reach each other more quickly—with food, with news, with help and 
comfort in calamity. In work and play, our notion of the world is not that of a great 
wilderness, wherein we know only our own small towns. All we do is colored by a 
sense of the whole world waiting for us, actually nearer to us, each year. 


We “travel” for pleasure too. But that word used to mean only toil and suffer- 
ing. “Travail” used to be the only spelling for travel. As you see these pictures of 
the pack, the sledge, the litter, the first wheels, you will recognize many of these 
things as familiar sights in the world to-day. The beginning of the story of travel 
is slow and painful. There will be other books, where the story will gather speed, 
and newer “things” will take their places. 


THE®RIRST DRA VEL ERs 


Walking 
and 
Carrying 


Great mountains loom against the sky: most of us long to climb them. We are 
stirred at pitting our small strength against them; we want to “stand on top of the 
world”; we want to see what’s on the other side. If we are lucky, we take a train to 
the foot of the mountains, then, with guides and ropes, perhaps we climb them. 
People who have done difficult climbing can remember the spots where they thought 
they had lost the trail; where they couldn’t see a way forward or back; where a few 
inches of rock stood between them and a great chasm. Yet all the while it was 
“sport.” They didn’t have to do that climbing. 

These people in the picture are on their feet, not for sport, but from necessity. 
It is so many thousand years ago that man’s home is still a cave, his clothing skins. 
The world itself is old; it has had time to shape these ancient mountains with their 
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fearsome abysses, to grow so strange a beast as the horny lizard, and man has had 
time to learn to walk on two legs, to make himself a club. Probably in his other 
hand he carries a sharp stone. He no longer sends his men children off like animals 
to make their own way in the forest, but keeps them near to help him get food. 


Suddenly a terrible cold has come down on his forest home. We know that it 
was the glacial period, when great masses of ice pushed down over the northern 
continents. Men fled before this cold. They took their first long journeys. There 
were no roads or paths. Frightful beasts might lurk behind each cliff. Even the 
smaller beasts were quicker than man with his clumsy club and stone. 


But most of the animals were traveling away from the cold too. So perhaps 
this man came safely through his mountain terrors, and found broad plains, wide 
rivers, warmer weather, farther south. On the way, he learned many things. He’ 
had been afraid of fire, when lightning lit a great blaze in the forest. Now he 
learned to make his own small blaze, and to foster it until it cooked for him, and 
helped him shape his tools and weapons. 


And now they came to the warmer parts of their world, and had time to look 
about them. They met other travelers. Some they fought with. Others they joined 
in groups called tribes. They found men living on the plains, much wiser than 
they, with better tools, with homes where they stayed for at least a season, with herds 
and flocks. 

So, after thousands of years, the first buying and selling was done. A path was 
worn between the tribe at the edge of the forest and the tribe on the plain. A man 
could walk or run swiftly along the path with messages. A man balancing :a heavy 
pack could take his way in safety; he never could have balanced such a pack in the 
pathless wilderness. So furs went down this path from the forest, and tools and 
food went back from the plain. Paths were made to their 
water holes and to their favorite fishing places. Bit by bit, 
these paths spread through the hills and the forests along 
the easiest routes of travel. 

When the tribes moved their herds, new trails were 
made, since so many people and animals marched together. 
If you saw that wonderful movie, “Grass,” where the tribes 
of the Bakhtiari moved their herds with the seasons, you 


remember the different trails taken to-day by the six tribes, the same that they have 
taken for centuries. 

To help him in travel, man has invented the pack. He walks and carries his 
burden on his back. The mother carries her baby slung over her shoulder. In 
African tribes to-day, babies are carried about just like that. Indian babies are still 
carried so, in some tribes, but wrapped up much more carefully. You can think of 
other countries where “the pack” is still used, both for babies and for merchandise. 
Maybe you have seen the gypsies, right in a big city, balance huge bundles on their 
heads. Maybe you have seen foreign women balance jars and baskets on their 
heads. If you have tried to imitate them, you realize that it is a skill developed 
only by practice. It is hard enough to learn how to adjust a knapsack for a long 
hike, at the right spot on your back. 

See how the man in the picture carries his huge pack. He must lean forward in 
an odd position to balance it. He needs his heavy stick to support him. He seems 
to have lost the trail, and climbed to a lookout point. He sees the ocean and great 
sand dunes—the worst going for a man with a pack. But he remembers that the 
men of the plains have metals. He doesn’t know their names. He talks only in 
grunts. But he wants those shining, sharp tools which can skin an animal and pare 
the bark off a tree so cleanly and quickly, and which make such fine spear points. 
So he goes on. 

Many thousands of years have passed since the first picture and the beginning 
of the story. We think that the world is about one hundred million years old, and 
that man appeared on it less than one hundred thousand years ago. —These men we 
are talking about lived before there was writing, or any history. We know them 
from pictures they scratched in their caves, from legends, from their weapons and 
bones. There are many fine storybooks and histories to tell you of the dwellers in 
caves and in treetops; the wandering tent dwellers; the first 
builders of rude cities clinging like birds’ nests to heights 
from which they might spy their enemies. 

They all traveled, and their travels changed the whole 
course of our history. It was the swift-traveling, savage 
tribes from the north who swept down on the city of Rome 
and broke her hold on the world. The great journeys of 
those tribes you will read in greater books than this. This 
is a picture book, and we leave ancient man with this last 
picture where we see his invention of the littetes 


The Litter 


He 1s becoming civilized, if he wants to carry an 
ancient chief about at such cost of time and strength. Old 
men and weaklings were usually killed. Here is a 
specially wise leader, who has won the tribes’ respect by 
means not physical. So he is to be carried along to advise 
them on their journey. They remember how it eases a pack to hang it in the center 
of a long pole over the shoulders of two men. From this comes the idea for a litter, 
with skins stretched between two poles, and several men helping to carry their chief. 
The hospital stretcher of to-day is very much like this litter. 

In India, a litter is called a dooli. Carrying it, the swift hill folk can cover 
twelve miles a day. They can take it over paths that few white people would ever 
see, over snowy passes, and around wind-swept ledges, resting in the heat of midday 
on the plains, and hurrying on by torchlight in the cool dark. On such a long 
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journey, the padded shoulder is rubbed till it is raw, the grass sandal is worn out, the 


pole ends, well greased, are worn down. 


For many thousands of years, this was the chief way in which people and things 
were carried. Gradually animals were used to help and their part of the story comes 
in a few pages. As cities grew and people became more wealthy, the litters became 
more magnificent. They were covered with canopies. They were built of rare and 
precious wood and cloth and leather. They were embroidered and carved and 
studded with jewels and inlaid with gold and silver. From a simple contrivance 
for two men to carry they became great machines requiring many slaves or servants. 
Kings and nobles reclined at ease in their litters while their slaves toiled along the 


rough roadways. 


The most gorgeous of these litters were given the name palanquin (or palan- 
keen). It comes from an old Hindu word meaning bed. In the dictionaries, you 
can find pictures for this word which show a strange little house, with a peaked roof 
and shuttered windows, carried by four black men. It is a covered bed, exactly. 


One did not always have to lie down, however, in a palanquin. Chinese man- 
darins, nobles of high degree with long, painted finger nails, and peacock feathers 
trailing from the jade buttons on their hats, would ride through the streets sitting 
cross-legged in these beautiful litters. Plumes and banners floated down from the 
poles, and the coolies chanted strange songs as they trotted for hours under the hot 
sun. 


You may have seen a palanquin borne by priests through a church on a feast 
day, sheltering some holy relic under an elaborate gold canopy. The Arc of the 
Covenant was so carried during all the wanderings of the children of Israel through 
the wilderness. In many religious processions to-day, all over the world, a temple 
idol, or a statue of a saint, is carried through the streets in a gorgeous litter or palan- 
quin. In Japan to-day, those who keep to the ways of their 
fathers, always use a litter to carry the ceremonial wedding 
gifts. This litter is a sort of box, beautifully painted, hang- 
ing ona pole. Litters are seen in Japan carrying the old 
and sick up the steep mountain paths to the sacred shrines 
whence long lines of pilgrims take their way. 


In China, too, one still sees the litter and the palanquin, there called a kiaotsu. 
In the busy streets of a great city like Hongkong, the well-to-do, whether Oriental or 
Easterner, are carried up and down the steep and narrow streets. And in India 
gorgeous palanquins hide the women of the upper classes who are not supposed to 
be seen by any but their lords. These “traveling beds” are slung on poles and carried 
by four to eight servants. They are padded luxuriously and provided with movable 
blinds or shutters which let in air and light. 

When white people first went to India, they had to use this means of traveling, 
since there were no railroads. But of course by this time people were using wagons, 
horses, and many other animals to help them in their work and travel. 

On the corner of a great avenue in New York, we see to-day thousands of people 
walking. They are going to homes, or offices within a half mile or so of that corner. 
Otherwise they are in a bus or cab, below the surface in a subway, or in a surface 
car or an elevated train. In the horde of people there may be one man whom 
every one stares at because he is running. And there are only a few messenger boys 
carrying packages. In the streets, there is one steady procession of automobiles. A 
worn-out, horse-drawn cab, a private coach with two beautiful horses, a truck with 
its great work horses—these are gazed at as curiosities. 

Look at another road, one in India, where Kipling’s “Kim” traveled with his 
friend the old lama. They met strange tribes with baskets of lizards and other food 
on their backs, moving at a quick jog trot. They met whole villages walking home 
together from a fair at another village, the women carrying babies on their hips, the 
children prancing on sticks, the make believe of ponies they cannot afford to own, 
and playing with toy locomotives, the meaning of which they cannot imagine. Some 
of the children stop to watch a snake charmer like the one in this picture. And 
from the palanquin, a child of a higher caste peers out, sitting opposite his thickly 
veiled mother. See how beautifully built this palanquin 1s, 
how carefully padded its poles, how its silken curtains are 
furled on top. 


What else did Kim see? “‘A solid line of blue, rising and falling like the back 
of a caterpillar in haste, would swing up through the quivering dust and trot past to 
a chorus of quick cackling.” This was a gang of women earth carriers, helping to 
build the embankments of the railways, walking “with squared elbows, swinging 
hips, and heads on high, as suits women who carry heavy weights.” 

Then Kim saw the moneylender on his pony, the bullock carts, with loads of 
erain and cotton, other bullock carts with curtained doors and windows in which 
some rich old lady of not very high caste was returning from a pilgrimage. He 
watched with glee a wedding procession, “the bride’s litter, a blur of red and tinsel, 
staggering through the haze, while the bridegroom’s bewreathed pony turned aside 
to snatch a mouthful from a passing fodder cart.” 

These people in India were crowding along on the one great road between two 
cities. They would leave it, scrambling over the embankment on either side, to take 
their way to their own villages by rough footpaths. When people are traveling on 
foot or with animals, good roads make going easier, but are not really necessary. 
So, for centuries, men traveled by trails, and still to-day the blazed trail leads the 
trapper, the miner, the forest ranger through the wilderness. 

“Hiking” means fun to people of to-day. It is a vacation game, a healthy exer- 
cise, a fine way to see, really to look at and enjoy country which usually speeds by 
one from a train window. 

Skiing, too, is a sport nowadays. But of course that beautiful land skate, the 
ski, was invented as a serious means of travel. The northern people have used it, 
since before history, for hunting and going on long winter journeys. In the Norse 
sagas, the god of winter always is shod with skis, and because his are so huge, with 
their turned-up fronts like the prow of a vessel, he is supposed to have been wafted 
over the land on two great ships. Skis have always been part of the winter equip- 
ment of the armies of northern countries, but lately the 
French and Italian armies have perfected their skill on them 
and established marvelous skiing competitions at their win- 
ter posts. A beautiful racing ski of to-day, polished and 
greased, with its carefully adjusted foot holds, is a different 
object from the old bone skis used by the ancient Norsemen 
and Eskimos. 
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As for skating, we have all seen so many pictures of the Dutch housewife skat- 
ing home from market with her basket balanced on her head, that we don’t need to 
be reminded of skating as a way of getting about the world. How often a good 
skater has wished that he had as many streets to skate on as there are in Holland! 

When we watch a swift game of ice hockey, or a ballet on skates, we think there 
is no way of moving about that is more beautiful than skating. 

Another winter shoe, more humble than ski and skate, is the snowshoe. Trap- 
per, miner, farmer, all find the snowshoe most useful and we must suppose it was 
invented long before the ski. Its woven structure can be long and narrow with the 
frame pointing out at the back or short and rounded, like the “bear-paw, for use 
in the woods. 

You can list many other “helps” to walking, which men have invented, for your- 
self—stilts, for instance. Ancient men who lived in houses built on high frames up 
over the water, used stilts. So did men who lived in or near the marsh lands. They 
were not always just a stunt for boys at play. Namur was famous for its stilts because 
the Sambre often overflowed its banks. The soldiers of that city were so expert on 
them that they often had stilt fights. The home of stilt walking to-day is the section 
of Gascony called Landes. There they have invented a sort of seat to carry along, a 
stave with a narrow board for a seat. Stilt races are held and stilts are used in pro- 
~ cessions in many places, Dunkirk, Lisle, Louvain, and also in the Pacific islands. 
In 1891, a Frenchman walked on stilts from Paris to Moscow, 304 miles, in fifty- 
eight days. How does this compare with the longest walk? 

So there are many ways of getting about the world on our own two legs. The 
skill of the runner, the swimmer, the skater, the skiier, meant “time,”’ meant life or 
death, in a world different from ours. When such skill is called on to-day, in some 
strange emergency, it is a matter of luck if one man is near who can move so swiftly 
and competently as to be of any help. Yet the very list of these thrilling things to do 
meets with more eager response than ever before. Now 
that we don’t have to do them, now that fewer people have 
to be burden carriers, we return to the idea of using the 
strength and skill in our own bodies with a new sense of 
power and pleasure. The American girl who swims the 
English Channel, the Finnish boy who runs with such 
beautiful form and almost superhuman speed and exact- 
ness, the college boy who makes the highest and longest ski 
jump—they are heroes of the hour. 


The trail of page 10, the earthen road of page 14, the cobbled street of page 18, 
are different kinds of landmarks in the story of travel. For centuries, the Roman 
roads, built very deep between trenches, rounded on top, were the model for France. 
The four layers of stone, rubble, finer concrete, and blocks on top, carefully jointed, 
were often three feet deep. It was not until the eighteenth century that any definite 
changes were made. ‘Then the names of Telford, who started using a pitch founda- 
tion for roads, and of MacAdam, who emphasized drainage of roads, became 
famous. Both of them brought down the high, round top of the ancient roads, and 
paid particular attention to the foundation. Telford covered the broken stone of 
new roads with an inch and a half of gravel to “bind” it. McAdam left the broken 
stones to work in by themselves under the traffic, the network of joints being slowly 
covered with hardened sand worn from the stone. Since his day, many kinds of 
surfaces for roads have been invented, the most popular being concrete. 

What kind of road do you think is most pleasant for horses’ feetP For motor 
wheels? For bicycles? For walking on footP You can find all kinds described 
in the encyclopedia, and the principles of road making explained. There is need 
of continuous experiment in a modern city, where the pressure of traffic is so great 
that roadways, even concrete, wear out very quickly. A most interesting modern 
problem is-the perfection of roads and streets. Perhaps you will be the person to 
invent the perfect kind of roadbed and of road surface. 
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There was an interesting period in civilization, when roads had been improved 
and transportation through the country well organized. Yet city streets were still 
too badly cared for to allow the dandy, the important personage, or the exquisite 
lady to step upon them without having their best clothes spoiled. Then came the 
sedan chair. Before the sixteenth century common people sat on benches, chests, and 
stools. Chairs belonged to the rulers, “the seat of authority.” Then in the next 
century they became more common, and their shape changed with the fashions of 
the clothes of people who used them. In the town of Sedan in France, a chair maker 
invented a covered chair, carried on poles like a sort of litter. This became very 
popular in France and England, and was used by our great-grandfathers in colonial 
America for over a century. 

The lady in the picture wears hoop skirts with many yards of lace and ruffles. 
Her hair is puffed elaborately to about twelve inches above her head, and decorated 
with plumes and flowers. The inside of her chair has a padded silk lining. The 
outside has been painted by some famous artist with lovely sceries of gay parties. 
She has pulled aside her silk curtain to greet a friend through the glass window. 
How those cobblestones would hurt her dainty, slippered feet, with their high heels; 
how the dust from the windows above would spoil her powdered hair! The strong 
footmen in their bright liveries carry her along safely, and when she alights, the 
front door opens in halves, and the top swings back, so that no rufHe or plume 
need be disturbed. | 

There were many plainer sedan chairs than this, and many more elaborate. 
Some of the most beautiful, made in the reign of Louis the Fourteenth, are carefully 
kept in France, where you may see them some day, and decide whether a lovely 
lady would look happier in such a “litter” than in a taxicab. But how soon would 
she get to the party? 

There is a famous monastery on a height overlooking the Bay Bf Naples, where 
the traveler of to-day is still carried up the long, steep flight 
of stone steps by barefoot boys, in a primitive sedan chair. 
It is a strange sensation to be “carried” in this way, and a 
grown person is apt to feel astonished at it. We are far, 
away from the years when it was taken for granted that 
human beings were carriers. 
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Animals Who H elp 


In the earliest days of the story of man, he was afraid of the animals. They 
were all his enemies. He could fight with some of the smaller animals, kill them 
and eat them. But he never thought of having them for friends and helpers. 

Then the years came when men who lived near the plains noticed some animals 
who moved more slowly than others. They were easiest to catch, and so they were 
most frequently eaten. Sometimes they caught them with ropes and in stockades, 
and kept them a short time before they killed them. Then it must have occurred to 
these men of long ago, such as the one on page ten, that these beasts could carry 
their packs. And soon the men of the plains were keeping herds of oxen and using 
them for all their journeys. 

At the same time they were discovering how good cows’ milk is for food. And 
it may have been at this time that the first children played with wolf cubs brought 
home from the hunt alive by their fathers. So the “domestic” or home animals, the 
friends and helpers of men, the beasts of the barnyard, the beasts of burden, began 
to live with men. 

The secret of carriage was solved. 

The ox, slow moving, easy to train, first carried his burdens on his back. When 
the time came for him to pull plows and carts it was discovered that much of strength 
was in his short, thick neck. So his yoke was placed over his great horns, and he 
pushed at it with his forehead. He cannot wear shoes or a bit. He has to be guided 
by the touch of a stick on his forehead. 

In South America, in the mountains, a very different animal is used, called the 
llama. He is more like the wild mountain goat. He can carry a burden‘of about 
one hundred pounds, much less than the ox. 

In Egypt, over three thousand years ago, men were 
using camels, and they are still widely used in deserts in the 
Orient. Camels have hardened skin on their feet instead 
of split hoofs like the oxen. This skin spreads between two 


huge toes. It makes thick pads which protect their feet from the burning sand, and 
keep their long legs from sinking into it. And the camel has a wonderful stomach 
which can absorb enough water to last him as long as ten days. So all the precious 
water he carries over the hot desert can be saved for men. 

Some camels have one hump, some two. They make a strange place for a man 
to sit, high up off the ground. Special camel saddles are devised, with a pole in 
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front about which to wind a leg, to keep one steady in the jerky motion of this 
beast. It is such an odd motion that some people are seasick in their first ride on 
“the ship of the desert.” 

Swift camels are called dromedaries, or meharis. In the deserts of Persia and 
Arabia, a race of beautiful, swift white camels has been bred who can outspeed a 
horse on a long race. A swift camel can make a trip of six hundred and thirty miles 
in five successive days. Such a camel is his master’s pride and pet. But the ordinary 
camel is a rather stupid, bad-tempered animal. 

Here we have a picture of camels carrying a palanquin. It is like a little house, 
buiit on the poles of a litter. Windows open in its gayly painted sides, and when 
they are shut, air comes in from the carved lattice of the turret on top. There is a 
saddle for the driver on the camel in back. In Egypt to-day such a “carriage” with 
its gay colors and plumes and bells may pass the motor buses that take tourists out 
to the desert. When the Governor of the Punjab attended the races at Lahore, his 
state entry was made in a victoria drawn by three pairs of camels. He was preceded 
by a herald who rode on a gorgeously draped camel, beating adrum. This happened 
in February, 1928. 
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As night comes, in an Oriental city, 
They prefer to start their long journeys i 
note of the bell of the leader camel, and th 
carefully by the camel drivers. 
have been brought to the seapor 


gold, silver, jade, rare lace, and leather and ru 


the caravans swing out of the city gates. 
n the cool of the day. You hear the deep 
e melody of the rest of the bells, all chosen 
Think of all the strange and wonderful things that 
ts by camels, long ago and to-day: spice, incense, 


gs. Perhaps they carry back such 
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things as tools, potatoes, onions, clocks, shoes. Perhaps some of them are old 
camels who in the World War carried a brave master to battle. As the long line 
swings by and streams out on a desert trail, all the magic of the Arabian Nights is 
in the picture. Time has not brought enough railroads to this far, strange part of 
the world to displace the caravan. So we look at “carrying” being done just as it 


was several thousand years ago. 
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At the head of the caravan, did you see the donkey? He was first used in 
Egypt, where he had descended from the wild ass. His short, sturdy legs and great 
endurance soon made him a popular beast of burden. The Egyptians had thousands 
of tons of grain to transport, and donkeys as well as camels went in great caravans 
to the cities and to the seaports, heavily laden. 

Donkeys were cheap to buy and cheap to feed. So the small farmer, the peas- 
ant worker, the small shopkeeper—all could own a donkey. He moved slowly, but 
he was sure-footed, so he could be trusted to carry a mother and baby as safely as’ 
his two baskets of eggs and vegetables. His fame spread to the limits of the Old 
World, and he is still used there to-day. 

Here is a street in a Persian city, with many families coming in from the coun- 
try to the bazaars. Some of the donkeys have saddles. On others, wooden panniers 
are slung, where most of the family are perched, on top of the produce. 

When a beautiful horse dashes down amid this slow-moving procession, every 
one knows that it carries a rich man, an official, a ruler. The horse had been cap- 
tured, and trained, and ridden. But he was harder to ride, more expensive to feed, 
and he was bred in only a few parts of the Old World. So the donkeys carried most 
of the burdens. 

Donkeys can go along trails. So we find burros, in South America and Mex- 
ico, carrying heavy loads up into the mountains. Pack trains of mules carry tents, 
clothes, food for the miner, the explorer, the pioneer. They stand in a patient 
string, waiting at the foot of many a mountain to carry the tourist. 

Stubborn, stupid—these are the words we think of when any one says “donkey.” 
A famous French book was written, the Countess de Ségur’s “Memoirs of a Don- 
key,” where the hero, in the first person, tries to prove how unfair it is for this word 
“stupid” to be connected with him. Yet everything he does on the farm, when he 
runs away, when he finds 2 new home, proves how stupid he is. The children of 
France love this book because so many of them have known 
donkeys just like Cadichon. In the famous Italian chil- 
dren’s book, “Pinocchio,” the hero tells such dreadful lies 
that his wooden nose grows several feet long. ‘This isn’t 
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enough for him. He continues to be so bad and stupid that he is turned into a don- 
key. Every boy in Italy knows that sad donkey who still has a wicked gleam in his 
eye, between the red tassels and flowers dangling from his rough gray forehead. 
In “Don Quixote,” the great Spanish story making fun of knights and chivalry, it is 
his poor donkey, Rosinante, that the mad Don mounts to go on his adventures, tilt- 
ing the windmill. There are many famous donkeys in the world. Not the least is the 
donkey who carried Robert Louis Stevenson on his travels in Europe. 
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Another animal of the same family is the yak in the picture opposite. The yak 
is the wild ox of the high plains of Tibet, also of the family of the bison. He has a 
longer, shaggier coat than the ox, and sometimes he grows six feet high. It is only 
with his help that burdens can be taken to the monasteries on the great heights of 
Tibet, and he is still to-day the only means of transportation between Tibet and 
India. He is not very clever, and he has a very bad temper, so in that picture you 
will see a man walking by each yak, to guide him on the narrow passes and see that 
his pack is not knocked off on any of the steep ledges. 

There is a larger beast than all of these, even more ancient, even more strange, 
who is a famous helper of man—the elephant. A wild elephant is a terrific enemy. 
He can tear down a flimsy native house or a tent with one twist of his powerful 
trunk. He can trample down fields and gardens, men and beasts. His great tusks 
are a fine weapon and a valuable trophy. In herds, elephants can ruin villages and 
lay waste to miles of fields and jungle. With their huge ears flapping, their great 
legs like trunks of trees, their queer, loose hides, their weird trunks, they remind 
us of prehistoric days. But even the elephant can be captured and trained. In 
India, Burma, Siam, China, elephants are caught in traps, in pits, with great nets, 
or in stockades. Then all their strength can be turned to carrying burdens. They 
can lift whole trees in their trunks. They can carry great “howdahs,” a sort of 
box with seats, fastened on their backs. Sometimes these howdahs are beautifully 
carved and cushioned and curtained. One has to climb up a ladder to reach them. 
The elephant’s shoulders, as he moves along swiftly, give it a queer, jerky motion. 

Travelers to-day still see the splendid sight of elephants bearing the native 
princes of India in their palanquins, chiefly in religious ceremonies or celebrations 
of state. In the stables of a maharajah, there are many elephants. An old one, who 
carries himself with great dignity, is very valuable. Both Indians and visitors con- 
tinue to use the elephant for hunting in the jungle. He has remarkable intelli- 
gence, and has been trained to do many stunts for the circus. 
There would be little room for him or time for him in the 
transportation system of a modern city. But there are still 
parts of the world where he is the only elevated train and . 
expressman. 


THE HOWDAH 
Protects these princes of Siam, on top of thei 
In Siam, the white elephant is sacred. 


The Drag 


“Drag” is a dull, sad, slow word to introduce the first pictures of reindeer, 
horse, and dog. Of all animals whom men have used, and loved almost as people, 
the horse is the most beautiful, the most swift, and the most intelligent. He has 
been used since very ancient times. Pegasus, the winged horse, is the best imagin- 
ing for the swift flight of the poet’s thought that the ancient world could devise. 
Even farther back than Pegasus, came the idea of the centaur, a being half man, 
half horse. So when a rider is at home on his horse, miraculously as one with him, 
we say he is a “very centaur.” 

A horse is more delicately built, more nervously intelligent, than any of the 
other animals we have been thinking of. His grace in racing and jumping is 
superb. His wildness and high spirits are a match for the spirit of his rider. In 
Arabia, where he was first known in the Old World, the finest and fleetest horses of 
all time have been bred. On the plains of Russia, too, the Cossacks have bred swift 
horses, and become superb riders. So have the cowboys on our own Western plains. 

There were horses in America before there were human beings. But they died 
out, and the Indians had no horses until the white men brought them from Europe. 
The legend is that the horses of the Spaniard Cortez so frightened the Aztec Indians 
that they surrendered to a handful of his soldiers. Until then the Indian carried his 
pack, and Indian rulers in the south used litters. Now they began to capture wild 
horses to help them in their migrations, their hunting, their warfare. They did not 
invent sleds or wagons, but devised a drag, by fastening long saplings to either side 
of the saddle, letting the ends trail on the ground. Across these ends were fastened 
poles to hold the tepees and other luggage, perhaps a papoose or two. This was a 
crude way to travel over the prairie grass. 

Meanwhile, the reindeer had been brought to the 
people of the Far North of America from: Lapland. 
There the wealth of the Lapp is counted by the size of his 
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herds of reindeer. As captive herds, they furnish milk, meat, clothing, skins for 
tents. Some are trained to be driven. Their toes spread apart, making their hoofs 
wider, so that they do not sink into the snow as a horse would. Their chief food is 
a moss which grows in Siberia, northern Alaska, and Lapland. “Rein” is what 
foreigners thought the Lapp word for “deer” sounded like. In their language it 
does not mean “‘rein’”’ but “deer.” 

The reindeer’s back is rather weak, so he is used less for riding and carrying 
than for pulling. The Lapp makes him a great, heavy collar, and puts a band or 
girth around his body. A single trace is fastened to both of these and goes between 
the reindeer’s legs to the front end of the sled. The Lapp generally uses a single 
rein to each deer, attached to the base of his horns. In the picture on page thirty- 
three the Lapp has copied his harness from some he has seen farther south. But 
his sled is the old pulka, long, low, and narrow, with turned-up front, a little like a 
boat, more like some skis put together. 

The Lapp and the Finn used to live in great isolation, wandering about with 
their herds to find new pastures. When they had invented the drag, and learned to 
drive teams of deer and dogs, they could take longer, swifter journeys. Two rein- 
deer pulling a sled have made five miles in fourteen minutes and thirty-two seconds; 
ten miles in twenty-seven minutes and twenty seconds. At the moment when this is 
written, neither sled dogs nor driving horses have passed this speed, but new records 
are being made each year. Watch for next year’s records and see what wins. 

Since our idea of Santa Claus came from the Far North, he is famous for his 
team of reindeer. By the time his story reached us, and was told in the famous 
verses, “ ’I'was the night before Christmas,” his team numbered eight and he rode 
in such a sleigh as we may ride in, over the American countryside, pulled by horses. 
There is a revival of the reindeer business in Alaska, which has brought more rein- 
deer to our cities in recent years. We are always surprised to see how small they 
are, sometimes five feet high, usually four. The moss or 
grass of the tundra has to be shipped here for them to eat, or 
else they have to be trained to eat our hay before they leave 


Alaska. 


“Mush!” cries the Canadian, and his 
dog team starts down the trail. His dogs 
are various breeds of wolf and Eskimo 
dogs. ‘They are very fierce and quarrel- 
some, but have been carefully trained to know 
their names and their places in the line. The run- 
ners of their sledge are shod with iron, or whale- 
bone, or even ice, depending on when and where 
it is built. It was a dog team which took Peary to 
the Pole; and a relay of dog teams which saved 
the life of a little girl in Alaska, recently, when the 
airplane mail service had been discontinued. 
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From the primitive sled of the Lapp to the beautiful 
enclosed sleigh of a Russian princess; from the savage pull- 
ing a log with a twisted fiber to the proud driver of his great 
team of ten horses dashing over a well-packed road—these 
are long steps in the story of travel. ‘The Russian princess, 
with all her gallant outriders, is part of the past. But you 
can have more fun than she in a farmer’s “pung,” on a win- 
ter picnic. You may even have to rescue an automobile that 


has sunk in the snow. 


Sill 


The Wheel 


How many sounds can you remember hearing on a city street? Horns bark- 
ing, bells clanking, engines purring, brakes grinding, the policeman’s whistle, the 
roar of the elevated train, the clatter of a trolley car—how many more? Did you 
ever hear the wheels? Perhaps on a rainy night, when their rubber tires hiss 
against the wet street; perhaps when a great team of horses and a huge truck swing 
into the traffic. But most of the wheels, all those millions of wheels, are so well 
made that we do not hear them. 

There was a time, when man was still dragging his burdens, when he must 
have discovered how much easier it was to roll them. One day a round branch 
probably got caught under a drag—and behold! it moved along for its own length 
without being pulled. So men rolled their drags, just as you have seen builders, or 
street repairers, roll huge slabs of heavy metal or stone to-day. Then came the 
great moment when they cut the first wheel—cut it off the round of a tree, cut the 
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center away, and made the first creaking axle. No one knows just how long it was 
before the axle was perfected and spokes were invented, but it was all thought out 
by men in many different parts of the world, at different times, before written 
history. 

In some parts of Mexico to-day, there are still very primitive wheels to be seen, 
made in three pieces, held together by wooden pins, and stuck through at the center 
by a rude wooden axle. On some of our swift motor cars, the hundreds of wire 
spokes are protected by a flat metal surface, giving the wheel the thick look of an 
ancient cart. But the great rubber tire gives away its secret. ‘It’s a long way back 
to the first rims that protected the wood from the rough roads. 

Once the wheel was invented, longer journeys were taken with burdens over 
parts of the world where neither sledge nor camel could reach. The animals who 
pulled could pull more. The pack animal still had to climb into the high places, 
and pick his way along difficult trails. But for the wheel, better roads were built; 
travelers, men as well as women, all could go in greater comfort. So countries were 
brought closer together, time and energy were saved, and a great network of good 
roads spread out over the world. 

One of the earliest uses of the wheel was for the “wheelbarrow.’ 
there is a good, strong wheelbarrow on every farm. In China, this useful sort of 
pushcart is often seen along the highways. The coolie sometimes hastens his trip 
by rigging up a sail on his wheelbarrow. Sometimes he fastens a rope over a help- 
er’s shoulder, who pulls on from ahead. Coolies with wheelbarrows often travel in 
“gangs,” to help each other and to guard against robbers. Each load can be as 
heavy as two hundred and fifty to five hundred pounds. The wheel is in the center, 
which balances the weight on the wheel, not on the hands of the man, as in our 
wheelbarrows. In the country, in China, people are carried this way. 
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There are little brick or stone walks built along the Chinese roads especially 
for wheelbarrows. On them you might see other strange sights, such as the one- 
wheeled car on page forty-three. In Chinese cities there are few wide streets, so 
narrow “cars” like these are the only kind possible. The Korean gentleman on his 
“monocycle” on page forty-one is leaving his courtyard to be pulled through the 
streets to the bazaars or to the temple. Such a carriage, with its one delicate, small 
wheel, could not go on a far journey over country roads, nor could it roll along 
rough by-streets. 

A century ago these monocycles were in great favor with Korean officials. The 
seat was always directly over the wheel, and the poles in front and behind were for 
either horse or man power. Sven Hedin says he saw in Korea (Chosen), on a main 
street of the capital, Seoul, “tram cars rattling, sedan chairs, caravans of big oxen 
laden with fine wood, heavy carts with goods, men carrying unusually heavy loads 
on a framework of wooden ribs on their backs.” Of course there may be also the 
railroad near by, and the automobile occasionally. 

How much neater and more exquisite is this rich Korean’s car than that of the 
Chinese girls’. It is a slightly improved wheelbarrow, with a rest for their backs, 

a guard to protect them from the wheel, a place in front for their bundles, and a 
strap to go over the coolie’s neck. He is striding along in his bare feet. No doubt 
the great wooden wheel makes a fine clatter on the cobblestones. The fruit seller 
at the street corner remembers how his barrow creakedxas he rolled in his fruit in 
the early morning. But he can stand comfortably now in his shoes, while the 
owner of the passenger barrow gets callous on his palms, his soles, and the back of 
his neck. 

There are few horses in China. In the cities to-day, there are trolleys and buses 
and motor cars. In the country, there are still used chiefly the barrow, the jinrik- 
isha, and the sedan chair. In China, the sedan chair is often very light, being made 
of bamboo. It looks very. much like a palanquin, being a 
covered chair on a platform with holes beneath it. Top and 


sides are hung with cloth or silk, in which little windows are left, with shades rolled 
up over them. There is a great deal of travel by boat in China, but boats belong in 
another story. Here it is enough to think for a while of how man gets himself over 


the land. 


In China, as in many Oriental countries, time has stood still at a place where 
man’s mechanical inventions had not gone very far. Yet they had thought of these 
simpler devices long before other lands had any civilization, and had made beauti- 
ful things and written beautiful prose and poetry. You will be interested to think 
why this is so as you read more about China, and find out how its religions differ 
from ours, and how time means something different, too, in relation to each man’s 


life. 
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Both in China and in Japan, the more comfortable jinrikisha is used. It would 
be a luxury to those girls riding on a wheelbarrow. It would be most uncomfort- 
able to one who had just been riding in an automobile. To-day, they are most 
comfortably made, with guards over the wheels, padded seats, and oiled paper tops 
for sun and rain. They are built for one and for two passengers. The coolies who 
pull them can trot very fast. Sometimes in the heat, they wear only big hats, san- 
dals of rice straw, and a loin cloth. For the rain, they have coats of thick straw 
which make them look like haystacks. For the dark, they have lanterns of oiled 
paper to hang on either side the jinrikisha. On the back of each coolie’s (or kiki’s) 
cotton jacket, are letters and figures, giving his name and number. They are reg- 
istered, like New York taxi drivers, and pay a tax to the government. 

The idea of this sort of cart would seem a natural one to develop in a place like 
Japan, where man power is cheap, and the city distances short, with narrow streets. 
But there are several strange tales of the origin of this queer cart. One says that a 
minister came to Japan with Commodore Perry in 1853. He stayed in Yokohama, 
and became a friend of Prince Ito. This prince wanted a suitable way in which to 
be taken about the imperial park. So the minister thought of the old London “bath 
chair,” pushed along from the back, with a little wheel in front. He put the 
“handles” in front, substituted a coolie for the little front wheel, and pleased the 
prince very much. 

Another story says that a missionary had to take his sick wife to a distant hos- 
pital. He built her a comfortable cart, using the back wheels of an old baby car- 
riage, and his device immediately became popular. 

Knowing how ingenious the Japanese are, we need not bother with more stories 
of the rikisha’s invention. There are said to be over ten thousand of them in the city 
of Tokyo alone. They are used all over the Orient, and have been seen in Africa, 
drawn about the streets by dark savages, with gay flowers, feathers, and sashes. 
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The chariot, encrusted with gold and jewels, driven by 
strong heroes standing upright, pulled by noble horses— 
the chariot is used no more. For several thousand years it 
was the most important conveyance in the world. 

So the Sun rode in his chariot, and we all know how dis- 
aster came to Phaéthon, the proud boy who tried to guide 
those fiery steeds. The Egyptians have a legend of a Pha- 
raoh with dragon feet, who had the chariot invented to hide 


them. In Assyria, its shape was good for the mountain 
roads. King Solomon, the Bible says, had fourteen hundred 
chariots, and used them for travel, for hunting, and for 
battle. In Egypt and Persia, chariots were built with high 
turrets from which archers would shoot. In Greece, they 
were used chiefly in warfare. A soldier could get out easily 
from the open back. Homer tells how they were used in 


battle. 
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“And the horses were yoked to the chariot” is like a refrain in Homer's verses. 
The sons of Nestor “yoked the swift horses to the chariot,” for Telemachus, “and the 
house dame came from the hall and placed within the chariot wine and dainties. 
Telemachus went into the chariot, and Peisistratus sat before him.” He touched the 
horses with the whip, “and they sprang forward, and the chariot went swiftly over 
the plain.” It is difficult to imagine the rough joltings of a trip to Sparta in a char- 
iot! Outside of Homer, such journeys were not often taken. An ancient Greek 
chariot is in the Metropolitan Museum in New York. Its wooden wheels and shaft 
are strengthened with bronze. Carvings in bronze and gold cover the whole, body 
and wheels. 

Roman chariots were equally elaborate. Some were gaudily painted, others 
overlaid with precious metals. The Romans found the Britons using chariots with 
knives sticking out on either side from the axles. They were much larger and 
heavier than the Roman chariot, and had a seat. The strength of an army of that 
time depended on its chariots, as to-day it depends on its artillery. 

If you ever have seen a chariot race, in a circus or a movie, you know how dan- 
gerous and thrilling a sport it must have been in days when people and horses were 
expert at it. 

We go back to India with this picture of an oxcart. The two-wheeled cart was 
improved on and developed everywhere. Oxen, horses, donkeys, prodded by peas- 
ant sticks or lashed with a merchant’s whip, pulled it along. The poorest peasant 
cart, even in India with its millions of very poor people, is decorated, painted gayly. 
Here some lower-class people are going in to town from the farm. The ladies’ 
veils are put back, and they have pushed back the curtains of their palanquin to 
look out on the road. Their husband, or father, has lost the pride that once kept 
riding in a cart only for women, and rests in front, as the slow oxen trudge along. 

In Sicily to-day, painted two-wheeled carts are frequent. They are hung with 
plumes and tassels and the poor donkey or pony wears a 
great pompon on a high-flowered pole stuck up in the 
middle of his harness. In Ireland, the famous two-wheeled 
“jaunting car” still jolts over the country roads. 
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The ancient Romans built great roads of stone for commerce and swift commu- 
nication with their colonies. As these roads and the city stieets improved, their 
chariots were made more beautifully, and their carts slowly became carriages. Great 
ladies at one time were carried about in covered seats somewhat like the palanquin, 
beautifully decorated, the cushions sometimes stuffed with rose leaves. Then the 
chair was mounted, first on one wheel, then on two, then on four wheels. A Roman 
lady’s carriage was often decorated in gold and silver and ivory. 

The Roman workman’s cart generally looked like the cart Italian peasants use 
to-day. Sometimes it had four wheels and a body of basketwork. The Scythians 
of 500 B.c., a nation of wandering tribes, devised a two-wheeled cart which held a 
platform on which rose a basket house like a beehive, thatched with reeds. 

Carts were being improved slowly by peasant people all over the world. This 
cart in India has a brake, a basket seat for the driver, and covered seats for his pas- 
sengers. It is drawn by bullocks, slow, steady, and very strong. Bullock carts very 
much like this are seen to-day in India, in Sicily, in Persia, in China. ‘The same 
bright patterns that the people in these countries embroider on their clothes, and 
carve and paint on their houses, they lavish on their carts. Over their horses rise 
bells and plumes and gay tassels of ribbons, that shake in the wind. They may have 
been invented to keep off the flies, but they grew so large that they look like proud 
banners for the gayety of their drivers. 

When a traveler in India, in 1906, wanted to make a swift journey to the cap- 
ital of Kashmir, he drove one hundred and eighty miles in a tonga, a two-wheeled 
tilted cart, drawn by two horses which were changed every hour. ‘Sometimes we 
dashed at breakneck speed over stretches of open road; sometimes through dark, 
cool tunnels where the driver blew a sonorous signal with his brass horn; then 
through rustling woods of pine trees. Beyond Kashmir we toiled up the valley of 
the Himalayas with a caravan of thirty-six mules and a hundred horses.” 
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agi There are gentler dogs than sledge 
dogs, who help men to carry things. The 
famous milk-cart dogs of Flanders are used as 
other nations use donkeys. From one to four dogs 
are hitched abreast to a small cart. They become 
very clever, knowing just where to stop with their 
milk or vegetables. They are used mostly in towns 
and cities, not for long journeys. These dogs are 
great friends of the household. Of course each 
must have his own piece of carpet for his bed, and 


his own drinking bowl. ai 


Carriages have not been used for so very longa time. In the fifteenth century 
a German emperor of the Holy Roman Empire, Frederick the Third, went to a 
council at Frankfort in a closed and draped carriage, and it was described as a 
great wonder. He went to the next council in an even more magnificent open car- 
riage with a canopied top. In 1550 there were only three coaches in Paris. One 
belonged to the Queen, one to Diana of Poitiers, and the third to Réné de Laval, a 
gentleman so fat that he could not ride horseback. 

In 1625 there were only twenty coaches in London, and in that year they were 
first ‘let to hire” there. It was not until 1750 that springs were devised. Before 
steel springs, leather thongs and braces were used, and even these were not generally 
known before 1700. 

But the springless coaches were lined with padded leather and silk. They were 
carved and painted by famous artists and craftsmen. Footmen stood up behind, 
two drivers sat in front, four to eight horses pranced ahead, and outriders, well 
armed, rode alongside. 
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Westward, ho! The long line of 


covered wagons takes the trail across the 
continent, to make new homes. Over the prairies, over the deserts, over the moun- 


tain passes, fording rivers, fighting Indians, the pioneers made their way. Their 


strong wagons were drawn by sturdy horses, sometimes by mules or oxen. 
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Some American Carriers 


The trail blazer! 


He is the early colonist who had to carry his own burdens, the first white man 
on the eastern coast of America. 

He is the early conqueror from Spain, who brought horses to the South and 
West. 

He is the Easterner, who, with pack trains, mules, horses, made his way over 
the mountains and the great plains, to colonize new country. 

At first, he had only a path. He used only a horse, and this horse had no wagon 
or carriage, but carried a heavy pack. A pack train of five hundred horses went 
winding over the mountains as late as 1800. The pack animal, horse or mule, is 


man’s first help in trail blazing. 
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As roads improved in America, the wagon became the common carrier. The 
pioneer, preparing for a long journey by land, built a very strong, big wagon, gave 
it a strong, high cover, fitted into it all his family, the stove, the trunk, some few 
precious pieces of furniture, the tools, the guns, and was ready to make a new home. 

There were several kinds of covered wagons. One of the most famous was 
named the Conestoga wagon, after the country in Pennsylvania where it was first 
built. There had never been anything like it in the Old World. It had a boat- 
shaped body, with a canoe-shaped bottom, and a high prow in front. Its side boards 
were painted red, or more often bright light blue. On one side hung the tool chest. 
Under the axle hung the tar bucket and water pail. At the rear was a feed trough 
for the horses. Four to six horses generally pulled such a wagon, though sometimes 
they needed as many as twelve. The driver might ride one of the horses, or walk 
alongside. 

In trains (or caravans) of hundreds, for security, these wagons took their brave 
way into the West. They carried the builders of America. 

The coach was first brought to America in about 1670. It belonged only to the 
rich for about fifty years, then it was more quickly adapted to the needs of commu- 
nication between the growing cities. In 1718 Jonathan Wardwell ran a stagecoach 
from Boston to Providence. Soon after this a network of roads was developed, with 
regular stagecoach routes, and many famous taverns and inns along the way. For 
such heavy driving, a special type of horse was sent over from England. 

From “trodden paths” between villages, first made by moccasined feet, deep- 
ened by hobnailed boots, pounded by hoofs of cattle, to bridle paths a little broader 
along blazed trails, and uneven cart ways—the story comes at last to roads still 
winding in the very lines of the early footpath. 

From the days when a governor was carried pickaback across a river by an 
Indian guide, past the days of riding “‘pillion” on a “Narragansett pacer,” past the 
days of winding roads and “floating bridges,” to the days 
of the great turnpikes—then the story comes to the great 
“National Road,” sixty feet wide, built of broken stone, 
covered with gravel, rolled with an iron roller. Over this 
road, one hundred and thirty miles long, from Cumberland 
to Wheeling, passed the first mail coach, carrying United 
States mail, in August, 1818. 


| THE STAGECOACH 
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On Broadway, New York, in 1880, there 
is a clatter of horseshoes on the cobblestones. 
A boy on a bicycle slips along quietly in the 
procession. No “traffic cops,” no signal lights 
for trafic. Over by the curb a “victoria” or 
open “barouche” takes a lady and gentleman 
to see the city. The three-horse bus rumbles 
along. The horse car is crowded with passen- 
gers, glad to go to business neither on foot 
nor on horseback. All these wayfarers on this 
busy street are following part of the old road 
used by the postman, who carried the mail on 
horseback between New York and Albany. 
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There is more to tell of the story of the stagecoachame a itemsci: coaches 
described on page fifty-six came the egg-shaped coach hung on leather straps to ease 
the jolting, provided with side doors and leather seats. In 1827 came the great Con- 
cord Coach, sent over all the main turnpikes, and still manufactured on the same 
pattern to use over some mountain roads as late as 1900. The egg shape has spread 
out and there is room for almost twenty people on top. 

Americans improved their roads much more swiftly than the English of that 
time, and also developed wagons and coaches suited to their needs, and with names 
which sounded very strange to English visitors. The old “chariot,” nicknamed 
“shay,” in which John Brown drove George Washington about Rhode Island in 
1790, had four wheels, a small curved body with one seat suspended high on iron 
holders, and a high seat in front for the driver. 

There were many names for the wagons that took passengers over those early 
routes: “stage chaise,” “stagecoach,” “stage wagon,” “stage chariot,” “flying-mail 
stages,” “flying machines,” and “flying wagons.” In the earliest days they had no 
springs, their seats were benches, and you climbed in over the driver’s seat. 
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The word “stagecoach” first meant a coach which changed its horses at various 
“stages” of a long journey. Later, buses on Broadway and Fifth Avenue were 
called “stages.” Stagecoaches were sometimes called “‘tallyhos,” copying the name 
of a special stage run from New York to Pelham. 

The time taken for these journeys is interesting. To-day we take two hours to 
go from New York to Philadelphia, trains leaving “every hour on the hour.” In 
1759 the stage, a Jersey wagon without springs, took three days for the trip, and left 
twice a week. The advertisement reads: 

“John Butler with his waggon sets out on Monday from his house at the sign 
of the ‘Death of the Fox’ in Strawberry Alley, and drives the same day to Trenton 
Ferry, where Francis Holman meets him, and the passengers and goods being 
shifted into the waggon of Isaac Fitzrandolph’s the same 
day, where Rubin Fitzrandolph, with a boat well suited will 
receive them and take them to New York that night.” 


In 1788, in the summer season, it took four days for mail to go from New York 
to Boston, to-day a train journey of about five and a half hours. News of Washing- 
ton’s death, December 14, 1799, did not reach Boston until December 24. 

In 1812, it took six days to go from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh by stage, and 
twenty days by wagon. The swift mail coach from Wheeling to Cumberland, one 
hundred and thirty-two miles, took twenty-four hours. A “special delivery” of the 
President’s message was made over thirty-two miles in two hours and twenty min- 
utes, changing tedms three times. There was a “Pioneer Fast Stage Line” from 
Cleveland to Pittsburgh, partly by stage, partly by steamboat, taking thirty hours. 
This connected with the “Good Intent Fast Mail Stage” from New York. 

Before then, and since then, horse cars drawn along tracks made better time 
than coaches, and pulled heavier loads, and were used in many places. 

The coming of the railroad was sudden, and the swiftness with which it put out 
of business all these wonderful old stagecoach companies was appalling. In 1832 
there were 107 coach lines from Boston. In 1838 the Eastern Stage Company went 
out of existence. All the stables, inns, blacksmith shops along these famous routes 
were of no use. The companies failed. 

It is only a short time since we have seen a horse car on the streets of New York. 
Electricity drove out the horse car, however, even faster than steam drove out the 
stagecoach. 

There was great discomfort in the old coach. One mother would not let her 
daughter of eighteen come home to Boston from Cambridge by stage. She wrote, in 
about 1800: “Your papa would not trust your life in the stage. It is a very unsafe 
and improper conveyance for young ladies. Many have been the accidents, many 
the cripples made by accidents in those vehicles. As soon as your papa can go, you 
may be sure he will go or send for you.” 

But there was also romance and beauty. One really knew a countryside, looked 
upon from stagecoach windows, or still better, from a top 
seat. The old inns had their stories told by candlelight and 
firelight. The drivers and innkeepers were surprising 
characters. To the people of those days, the speed was 
wonderful. 


The power that made that speed was in the horse. Man o’ War, a famous 
American race horse; made a record of 134 miles in 2 minutes 14-1/5 seconds. A 
crack train, the Twentieth Century Limited, can make 48 miles per hour on a long 
run, an airplane 246 miles per hour. 

Speed per hour was not the only attribute of the coach horse that his owner had 
to consider. He was flesh and blood. His speed was conditioned by his strength, 
his size, his disposition. He had a personality. The men who used him had to 
understand it, and it responded to them in some measure as another human being 
would respond. Pride, fear, excitement, despair, courage, persistence, irritation— 
all these would be read by the wise driver in a twitching ear, a curling nostril, an 
almost human snort or neigh. The traveler, wakened before dawn, hustling out to 
his place in the coach, saw by the lantern’s gleam impatient hoofs striking sparks 
from the cobblestones, heard above the bustle of departure the names of the brave 
beasts who were to carry him on. Our friend the horse still labors. He pulls the plow, 
he draws the heavy trucks, he is almost always used by the milkman, because he 
learns where to stop without being spoken to, in the dark, quiet dawn. He performs 
clever feats in the circus; he carries men riding and hunting; he races; he plays polo. 
Where there is time and room for horses, they are still used and loved, and there are 
still people who love horses more than motors. But in everything, even sport and 
pleasure, he is contrasted with a new “thing” swifter and more efficient. | 

Late in the nineteenth century, men invented another pleasant way of getting 
about—the bicycle. The first one, made in France in 1816, had no pedals. In 1855, 

-pedals were invented. In 1870, the first hard rubber tires were used, in 1890, the 
first pneumatic tires. Soon after this, the high front wheel was changed to one the 
same size as the back wheel. In 1895, again in France, the first motorcycle was used. 
Then at last, one could go up hill fast as well as down hill. The old bicycle, with- 
out a motor, is still popular, especially with boys and girls. The “six day bicycle 

races,” held every year, prove that the bicycle is not dead as 

a sporting proposition. 

The procession has gone by. Men tramping, men 
carrying, men pulling; camels, donkeys, elephants, llamas, 
dogs, oxen, yaks, reindeer, carrying and pulling. The 


rising sun of human intelligence brought the wheel to help, and from palanquins 
and howdahs evolved carts, wagons, chariots, carriages, coaches. It built roads and 
at last laid tracks upon them. It looked jealously at the swift birds of the air, and 
considered enviously the rolling wheel that by itself spun faster than any horse could 
pull it. The story of power, “what makes the wheels go ’round,” is being told in 
another picture book like this. Before you read it, think again over all the strange 
ard interesting ways in which travel began. 


If you are lucky enough to travel, you will discover many more than this book 
could hold. You will fill in the chinks of the story yourself. This book will be 
very old before there is no place in the world where the travel ways of these pic- 
tures are not used. You may be impatient. But unless you have a reason to “hurry” 
you will forget the engine and enjoy taking your place in another time. Perhaps 
you can find almost all of these old ways of travel being used within ten miles of your 
own home. Possibly you will be lucky enough to share in some of the inventing 
which is taking the story another step forward every day. 


Among the many books from which the few facts in this book were taken, special 
mention should be made of Alice Morse Earle, “Stage Coach end Tavern Days”; J. T. 


Chamberlain, “How We Travel”; Sven Hedin, “From Pole to Pole”; Rudyard Kipling, 


“Kim.” 


